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THE COLONIAL POST OFFICE IN VIRGINIA 
BY FAIRFAX HARRISON 


The Southern Colonies were late in securing an official 
postal service. The primitive practice is revealed in a 
Virginia Act of March, 1657/8, by which it was required 
that “publique letters” be dispatched “from plantation to 
plantation to the place and person directed.” The organ- 
ized system had its origin in a Crown patent granted by 
William and Mary under date of February 17, 1691/2, to 
Thomas Neale, who had been Charles II’s “‘groom-porter”’ 
and later was the predecessor of Sir Isaac Newton as 
master of the mint.” This instrument recited that Neale 

“hath lately humbly represented unto us that there 
never yet hath bin any post established for the convey- 
ing of Letters within or between Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New York, New England, East and West Jersey, 
Pensilvania and Northward as far as our Dominions 
reach in America, and that the want thereof hath bin a 
great hindrance to the Trade of those Parts,” 
for which consideration Neale was vested, for twenty- 
one years, with: 


(1) Hening, i, 436. ? ; 

(2) For Neale’s picturesque career see D. N. B., re-issue, Xiv, 
147, and note Macaulay’s contemptuous characterization in History, 
ch. xx. The patent was printed by Dr. J. F, Jameson in 1894 in 
Papers from the Historical Seminary of Brown University. 
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“full power and authority to crect, settle and estab- 
lish . . . within every or any of the chiefe Ports of the 
severall Iselands, Plantacons or Colonies . . . in America 

. an Office or Offices for the receiving and dispatching 
away of letters and Packquetts ... and to take or re- 
ceive to the onely use and behoofe of him the said Thomas 
Neale ... for the postage or conveyance of all such 
letters and Packquetts, as shall be soe dispatch sent 
away carried and delivered, such rates and Sumes of 
money as shall be proportionable to the rates for the port 
or carriage of letters sett downe and ascertained in and 
by the act of Parliament [12 Car. Il, c. 85], or such other 
rates or sumes of money as the Planters and others will 
freely agree to give for their letters or Packquetts upon 
the first settlement of such Office or Offices.” 

At the request of Neale the Post Master General 
deputed Andrew Hamilton of New Jersey as his resident 
deputy”* and a regular service was soon thereafter es- 
tablished between Boston, New York and Philadelphia.‘ 
The current English postage, under the act of 1660, which 
is mentioned in the patent, was, for a “‘single’’ letter, at 
the rate of two pence for “fower score English miles,” or 
three pence for all greater distances. Not unreasonably 
Neale expected a higher rate in the colonies. He had no 
great difficulty in securing an agreement in New England 
and New York, where the service was needed, but when 
Hamilton made application on his behalf to Virginia 
and Maryland, in order to extend the service to the South, 


(83) Acts P. C., Colonial, iii, 855; H. Joyce, History of the Post 
Office, 1893, p. 110. 


(4) W. Smith in Am. Hist. Rev., 1916, xxi, 258. Lord Bellomont’s 
dispatch from New York, May 25, 1698 (Colonial Documents ... 
New York, iv, 1017) reported that “the safe way of conveying letters 
to me is by way of Boston, whence the post comes every week to this 
place.” Safety was, however, only a relative phrase in relation to 
the colonial postoftice. In 1706 Lord Cornbury testified (Colonial 
Documents ... New York, iv. 1113) that Boston had a pleasant 
practice of opening his official dispatches, and in 1737 the Virginia 
Gazette carried a letter from “Tom Tell-Truth,’ making the same 
charge with reference to New York. 
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neither of those provinces responded with enthusiasm. 
The explanation at the time was that the tobacco ships 
afforded the southern colonies all the trans-Atlantic 
postal service they required; while neither Virginia nor 
Maryland then maintained any such commercial corre- 
spondence with the other colonies as could not be con- 
ducted by the schooners which carried the inter-colonial 
freight traffic. That this was true is borne out by 
Hamilton’s statement in 1698 that he dared not reckon 
the correspondence south of Philadelphia as “exceeding 
one hundred letters a year.’ ® 

The official pressure on the South in behalf of Neale 
was, however, both persistent and strong. Maryland was 
the first to compromise. Resenting Neale’s claim of mo- 
nopoly, she yielded to the principle on which it was 
based and in 1695 employed her own “‘post.”” Under an 
appropriation for his support by the Maryland Assembly, 
the duty was assigned to this public servant of carrying 
mails eight times a year between Philadelphia and the 
Potomac River. The route prescribed began at “‘New- 
ton’s Point upon Wicomico River in Potomack” and pro- 
ceeded thence via “Benedict Leonard Town over the head 
tide water of the Patuxent ... and so to South River 
and Annapolis.” Thence the post was to proceed across 
Chesapeake Bay, via Kent Island, and up the Eastern 
Shore to the Delaware at Newcastle and so to Philadel- 
phia.° There was no renewal of the original appropria- 
tion, and it seems likely that Maryland’s independent 
venture soon fell into abeyance. When the next record 
appears, Lord Baltimore’s colony had joined the associa- 
tion of the North, and the Philadelphia post was extended 
to Annapolis. 

Meanwhile Virginia stood resolutely obdurate. Hamil- 
ton appointed as his representative in that colony the 
gallant Peter Heyman, Collector of Customs for Lower 


(5) Joyce, supra. 
(6) Md. Archives, xix, 160, 189; xx, 240. 
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James River, who was destined to be killed in action in 
1700 against a French pirate in Lynnhaven Bay. Armed 
with a royal letter, Heyman took the matter up with 
Governor Andros and the Council,’ with the result that 
in March, 1692/3, the Assembly passed an act recogniz- 
ing Neale’s patent and authorizing Hamilton to establish 
post offices in Virginia. This act stipulated, however, not 
only that the planters might continue to bargain with the 
masters of the tobacco ships for the carriage of their 
English mail, but that Neale’s postage rates within the 
colony should not be more than one-third greater than 
those contemporaneously applied in England, e. g., for 
“single” letters three pence for “not exceeding four score 
English miles.”” Hamilton judged these terms to be un- 
profitable for a service which must be maintained in 
large part through a wilderness of forest and flood, and 
refused to proceed. In an attempt to relieve the dead- 
lock, Governor Andros now invoked the prerogative and, 
by proclamation dated May 25, 1693, granted to Neale 
power to establish ferries and collect tolls over all Vir- 
ginia waters; while Heyman renewed his solicitation for 
the support of the planters both in public and private. 
The records show that the Assembly and the Council 
formally considered the matter further in November, 
1693, and again in July, 1694, each time without avail. 
Both the Assembly and Hamilton stood firm, and the act 
of 1693 neither went into effect nor was modified. Asa 
consequence Virginia remained for a generation isolated 
from the postal system which the other colonies had ac- 
cepted and made effective.” 

In 1701 Governor Nicholson made another effort to 


(7) Cal. Am. & W. I., 1693-96, pp. 4 ff. 

(8) For Heyman’s filing of Neale’s patent with the deputation of 
Hamilton, and the ensuing negotiations leading up to the act of 1693, 
Journals H. B., 1660-98, pp. 430 ff.; Hening, iii, 112. Heyman’s sub- 
sequent proceedings are recorded in Journals H. B., ibid., p. 489; 
Cal. Am. & W. 1., 1693-96, pp. 109, 883. Curiously enough, Professor 
Channing (U. S., ii, 1910, p. 474) follows Mr. Bancroft in asserting 
that the act of 1693 went into effect. 
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secure action by the Virginia Assembly, but got no further 
than an agreement for a general reference, to the Com- 
mittee then engaged in revising the laws, of the question 
of “settling of ferries and posts and publick despatch of 
letters.” The resulting act disregarded Andros’ procla- 
mation, and established ferries over the Potomac and all 
streams which divided counties, directed the County 
Courts to establish such facilities within the Counties, 
and provided that public expresses should pass free over 
all ferries; but the question of postal facilities for the 
general public was carefully avoided.’ Thus it was that 
as late as July, 1708, Lord Cornbury, Governor of New 
York, had to report to the Lords of Trade: 

“We have but two safe ways of sending into England, 
which are the Virginia fleet and the mast fleet from New 
England. From the first of those places there is noe post, 
soe that it is very hard to know when that fleet is to sail, 
for either we must know it by some vessel that comes 
from thence to this port (and that is not above two or 
three in a year) or else by some traveler who comes from 
thence by land; soe that sometimes a letter is six weeks 
coming to this place from Virginia, sometimes longer, 
by which means we loose the opportunity of sending by 
that fleet.” 

In addition to its uncertainty, the cost of this casual 
inter-colonial service was heavy. In a letter of October, 
18, 1706," John Budger, the royal Surveyor General of 
Woods who was stationed at Boston, complained that the 
postal rates absorbed an undue proportion of his ‘‘enter- 
tainment.” He cited “a letter from Virginia 2s. 6d., 
more very often; always ls. 6d. from Philadelphia, 1s. 
from New York, and none under 8d.” 

On the expiration of Neale’s patent Parliament itself 


(9) Cal. Am. & W.I., 1701, pp. 548, 547; Hening, iii, 218, 469. 

(10) Cal. Am. & W. I., 1708-9, No. 10, p. 7. There is a similar 
comment in a dispatch of 1706 in Colonial Documents . . . New York, 
iv. 1118. 


(11) Cal. Am. & W. I., 1706-08, No. 544, p. 275. 
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took the question in hand. The act of 1711” provided 
for an imperial post office to include America. 

The schedule of rates set out in this act shows that 
it was intended to base the English mails on New York, 
while Virginia was remitted to an over land connecting 
service at a total cost which, when compared with the 
private penny post of the tobacco ships, seems to justify 
the local sentiment of opposition, viz, for “single” letters: 

London to New York 1s. 

New York to Williamsburg Is. 3d. 

On the other hand, the rates established for lecal 
service in Virginia, while substantially twice those for 
which the Assembly had stipulated in 1693, were 
certainly not unreasonable, viz: 

Williamsburg, 60 miles 4d. 

Williamsburg, 100 miles 6d. 

To carry out the act of Parliament, John Hamilton, 
son of Andrew, was appointed Deputy Post Master 
General for all the American colonies. He at once took 
the matter up with the Virginia government.” The 
record of what next happened there is meagre, but it is 
clear at least that, despite the earnest co-operation of 
Governor Spotswood, Virginia continued to resist and 
Hamilton was successtully put off for several years. It 
was now blandly represented that there was a practical 
obstacle to the general use of the official post in that 
there was no coin available in Virginia small enough to 
pay postage; while, as was doubtless expected, Hamilton 
had to confess himself unable profitably to use tobacco 
collected in small amounts. Spotswood persisted, never- 
theless, and at last, in the autumn of 1717, announced 
that post offices had been “settled” throughout Virginia 
and that a fortnightly post was “established” between 
Philadelphia and Williamsburg.“ This was the time 


(12) 9 Anne, ch. 11, Statutes of the Realm, ix, 393. 
(18) Spotswood Letters, i, 21. 
(14) Ibid., ii, 280. 
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when, for its own eminently selfish and parochial pur- 
poses, a plantation bloc was obstructing the Governor in 
every way it could. The Virginia politicians were seek- 
ing to discredit Spotswood at home. The leaders were 
prompt to seize upon the post office as an issue. Adroitly 
enough, they pitched their case upon a fundamental prin- 
ciple. When the Assembly met in the spring of 1718, 
grievances from Prince George, New Kent and James City 
complained of the postal monopoly, “whereby,” said 
Spotswood, 

“the people were made to believe that the Parliament 
could not levy a tax (for so they call the rates of Postage) 
here without the consent of the General Assembly.” 

Acting upon this objection, the Burgesses and the 
Council united in passing a bill which “‘tho’ it acknowl- 
edges the Act of Parliament to be in force here, does 
effectively prevent its being ever in Execution.” 

The recitals of this bill illustrate the details of the 
grievances and the case which could be made out against 
Hamilton: 

“Whereas a Public Post office hath been long since 
appointed and established in Great Brittaine the well 
ordering whereof was & is a matter of General Content- 
ment and of great advantage as well for the promotion 
of trade & Commerce as otherwise and 

“Whereas the said office hath by a late act of Parlia- 
ment been extended to all His Majesties Colonys and 
Dominions in North America, Which said office (as it 
was intended) would be of very great advantage & 
benefit to such his Majesties Dominions & to this Colony 
in particular if the same were Executed after such Ex- 


peditious & beneficial manner as hath been and now is 
used and practised in Great Brittain, But 


“Whereas it is well known that the Post Master 
General of North America or his deputy hath of late 
Demanded & taken from on Board the several Ships or 
Vessels arriving in this Colony all Letters brought in the 
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said Ships or Vessels and directed to many or most of 
the Inhabitants of this Dominion and hath kept & de- 
tained such letters many months in the post office which 
is at a very great distance from their Habitations and 
unknown to very many persons concerned, to whom the 
said letters are directed, to their great Detainment and 
Loss; and other of the said Letters (which were not by 
Law to have been delivered to the said post Master or his 
Deputy but should have been delivered to the persons 
directed without Fee or Reward) have been also taken 
from on Board said Ships & Vessels and kept & detained 
as aforesaid, and divers sums of money delivered thereof 
from the persons to whom directed 

“For the prevention of which Inconveniences for the 
future 

“Be it Enacted, ete.” 


Although the Governor blocked this legislation by 
withholding his assent to the bill, its proponents were 
successful; the lack of co-operation promptly brought 
about suspension of the official service in Virginia. As 
late as 1727 Annapolis was still the southern terminus 
of the regular posts.” 

The American post office had not proved profitable. 
John Hamilton seems to have conducted it extravagantly 
and in 1722, realizing his failure, resigned his commission 
as Deputy Post Master General.” The service continued 
as he had settled it, but it does not appear from the surviv- 
ing record in the General Post Office in London, or among 
the Treasury papers, that anyone was found during the 


ensuing eight years to take up Hamilton’s mantle. It 
was still hoped to include Virginia and the authorities 


were looking for someone with influence in that province 
to renew the effort. At last, in January, 1729/30, when 


(15) Journals H. B., 1712-26, pp. 191, 210. The quotation is 
from a MS. copy of the bill in the collection of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Society. 

(16) Watson, Annels of Philadelphia, li, 391. 

(17) Joyce, supra. 
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Alexander Spotswood was in London on the business of 
his iron industry, planning “forthwith” to repair again 
to Virginia, the Treasury negotiated a contract whereby 
he undertook “the management of the American posts 
for ten years” and to that end was duly appointed Deputy 
Post Master General.* 

He took hold with his accustomed vigor. On July 
31, 1730, he wrote from Germanna to Governor Gordon 
of Pennsylvania giving notice of his new duty and declar- 
ing his intention “for setling a regular Post Correspon- 
dence which may reach so far Southward as through the 
Colony of Virginia.” His determination was, despite the 
difficulties, to extend the official service from Annapolis 
to Williamsburg and later as far south as Charles Town. 
That he was delayed for eight years but at last achieved 
his objective is revealed by the contemporary newspapers. 

On November 3, 1737, the Pennsylvania Gazette con- 
tained the following advertisement: 

“Notice is hereby given that the Post Office in Phil- 
adelphia is now kept at B. Franklin’s in Market Street, 
and that Henry Pratt is appointed Riding Post Master 
for all the stages between Philadelphia and Newpost in 
Virginia, who sets out about the Beginning of each month 
and returns in 24 Days, by whom Gentlemen, Merchants 
and others, may have their Letters, etc., carefully con- 
veyed and Business faithfully transacted, he having given 
good security for the same to the Hon. Col. Spotswood, 
Post Master General of all his Majesty’s Dominions in 
America;”’ 

On April 28, 1738, the Virginia Gazette supplemented 
this with a more extended announcement: 

“Alexander Spotswood, Esq., Sole Deputy Post- 
Master-General of America, having form’d a new Regu- 


(18) Cal. Treasury Books and Papers, 1729-30, pp. 314, 318. 
Spotswocd was to be paid £300 per annum, plus a commission of 10% 
“out of the clear profits.” 


(19) Pa. Archives, i, 264. 
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lation for carrying on the Several Post Stages with 
greater Expedition and Certainty than hitherto, this is to 
advertise the Publik thereof; and that by this Regulation, 
the several Stages will be perform’d, as follows, viz: The 
Post is to set off from the General Post Office at New Post, 
on Wednesday, the 26th. inst. to cross over Potowmack 
that night, and arrive at Annapolis on the Friday: there 
he is to make some stop and then proceed to Susquehanna, 
where he is to arrive on Saturday night; and exchange 
Mails with the Philadelphia Rider, who is there to meet 
him; The Monday following, he is to return to Annapolis, 
and arrive at Patowmack on the Tuesday night, from 
whence the Mail is to be brought to New Post, on the 
Wednesday, and the next morning to set out for Williams- 
burg, where he is to arrive on Saturday. 


“Riders are engaged so conveniently, that no Post 
Horse is to cross Patowmack or Susquehanna, by which 
means the Mail will pass much more certain than usual, 
it having been often retarded before, by bad weather 
when it was impossible for a horse to pass these wide 
Ferries, so that the Post will for the future, regularly 
arrive at Williamsburg every other Saturday. And in 
order to extend the Post Office still further to the South- 
ward, Col. Spotwood has been pleased to grant a Com- 
mission to William Parks, the Printer of this Paper, to 
carry on a Stage from Williamsburg to Edenton, in North 
Carolina, which is to be perform’d once a month, Summer 
and Winter. The Stage is already begun, and the Post 
is to set out again from Williamsburg, on Monday the 8th, 
of May, to go over Hog Island Ferry: from thence to 
Nansemond Court House; thence to Norfolk Town; and 
from thence to Edenton, where he is to stay over night 
and then to return the same way back again; and so to 
continue the Stage once a month. 


“All persons who have letters to send to the South- 
ward of Williamsburg are desired to deliver them to 
William Parks at the Printing Office; and those who have 
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letters to send from North Carolina to the northward of 
Edenton, are desired to deliver them to Dr. Abraham 
Blacknall, at Edenton, who is appointed Post-Master of 
Carolina. 

“N. B. Any Gentlemen that may have occasion to send 
letters to the West Indies, may put them into any of the 
Post-Offices, and paying the Postage to Philadelphia 
(from whence Vessels are almost always going to one or 
other of the Islands) may depend on having them taken 
Care of, and put on Board.” 

It was a year later, in the spring of 1739, that Spots- 
wood accomplished a continuous post southward to 
Charles Town. This appears from two notices published 
by William Parks in his Virginia Gazette: 

“Williamsburg, May 25, 1739. 

“We hear for certain, that there is now a post settled 
from Charles Town to Edenton, which returned last Mon- 
day was Se’nnight to Charles Town; and that the Postage 
of Letters from thence to Cape Fear, and Edenton 
amounted to 80 pounds, North Carolina money; By which 
it may be reasonably expected, that in a short time, the 
Number of Letters will greatly increase from the Nerth- 
ward.” 


“Williamsburg, June 22, 1739 


“This is to give notice to all Persons that have occa- 
sion to Correspond to the Southward, That a Post-Stage 
has been some time carried on, and is still continued, 
from Williamsburg to Edenton, in North Carolina, to 
carry Letters and Packets. And that There is now begun, 
and will be carried on, once a month, Post Stages from 
Edenton aforesaid to Cape Fear, and from thence to 
Charles-Town, in South Carolina: So that now a Com- 
munication may be carried on, by Post, all the way from 
Piscataway and Boston in New England, thro’ the princi- 
pal Towns and Places in New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia and North Carolina to Charles-Town in 
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South Carolina, and from thence there are frequent op- 
portunities to Georgia: Which must certainly be a Great 


benefit to the Public, and particularly to the trading part 
of it. 


“The Printer of this Paper keeps the Post Office in 
Williamsburg, for the reception and dispatch of Letters 
from and to the Southward. The Southern Post will set 
off from Williamsburg as soon as the Northern Post 
arrives, which will be on Tuesday, the 3d., or Wednesday 
the 4th. of next month; and so will continue from that 
time, to go constantly once a month, Summer and 
Winter.” 

So far as concerns northern Virginia and Maryland, 
these bulletins leave unanswered some interesting ques- 
tions of topography. 

Spotswood’s “General Post Office at New Post” was 
on his land on the south side of the Rappahannock below 
Fredericksburg at the mouth of Massaponax Run. The 
site is indicated with the designation “New Post’ on 
both Mayo’s and Warner’s Northern Neck maps of 1737, 
as well as on all the succeeding eighteenth century maps 
of that tradition (Jefferson & Brooke, 1747; Fry & Jef- 
ferson, 1751; Thomas Jefferson, 1787). The local 
authority on the historical topography of the Rappahan- 
nock, Judge Alvin T. Embrey of Fredericksburg, makes, 
in 1923, the following note on the site: 

“New Post can, with certainty, be identified. It lays 
on the south side of the Rappahannock River, in Court- 
land District, Spotsylvania County, immediately North of 
and adjoining Massaponax and is about three miles below 
Fredericksburg. It formerly belonged to Alexander 
Spotswood, as shown by the records of Spotsylvania, and 
has borne the name of New Post in the records for nearly 
two centuries, and is known today as the New Post Farm. 
On it was the eastern terminus of the Mine Road which 
Gov. Spotswood had cut through the forest from the 
river to his mine and on it also to this day, very near the 
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confluence of the creek with the river, are the founda- 
tions of old buildings. What is known as the Tidewater 
Trail, from Fredericksburg down the Williamsburg way 
goes through the farm.” 

It is apparent also from his announcement of 1738 
that Spotswood had found it exepedient to vary the route 
through Maryland which was established in 1695. The 
reference to the ‘‘wide Ferries” of Potomac and Susque- 
hanna indicates that the mails were now dispatched from 
New Post across the Northern Neck to the Potomae at 
Hooe’s Ferry, whence they passed to Port Tobacco and 
followed the Maryland road via Piscataway to Annapolis, 
which Dalrymple laid down on the 1755 edition of the 
Fry & Jefferson map. Remaining on the Western Shore, 
this route next skirted the estuary of the Patapsco (via 
the “Baltimore Iron Works,” where the ultimate town of 
Baltimore was still to be established) and crossed the 
Susquehanna near its mouth, as the railroads now do 
between Havre de Grace and Perryville, enroute to Phil- 
adelphia, via Wilmington and Chester. 


The calls of the route so established may be identified 
with certainty by the itinerary which Thomas Prince re- 
corded in 1782,” as follows: 


“Post Road from Phila. to James River in Virginia 


343 Miles 
To Christiana 38 
To Elk River 20 
To Susquehanah 20 


(20) Thomas Prince, The Vade Mecum for America, or a Com- 
panion for Traders and Travellers (Boston, 1732), at p. 208. That 
this continued to be the main north and south revte appears frem 
the Journal of the Quaker preacher,Thomas Chalkley, in which is de- 
scribed a land journey north from Carolina in May, 1738. The cross- 
ing of the Potomac is specified as follows (Philadelphia edition, 1808, 
p. 274): “then to William Duff’s [in Westmoreland County, Virginia] 
... and afterwards William went with us over Potomac river as 
far as Piscataway in Maryland. This river is computed to be near 
four miles over.” Thence Chalkley proceeded across Maryland, via 
Patuxent, Patapsco, Gunpowder and Bush River, to the Susquehannah. 
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To Gunpowder Ri. 20 
To Patapsco 25 
To Long Bridge 6 
To Petuxon Ford 25 
(Here you may turn off to go to St. Mary’s) 
To Bells Mill 10 
To Middleton 10 
To Cedar Neck Poi 30 
Over Potowmack River 4 
To Harvey’s Mill 5 
To Rapahanock Ri. 12 
To Gainsie’s 8 
To Metapay Ford 30 
To Pomonky Ferry 14 
To Madadecum Bridge 5 
To James Town 50” 


It was not until after Spotswood’s death that this 
route was again modified. Dalrymple laid down on his 
edition of the Fry & Jefferson map (1755) two routes 
between New Post and Annapolis, the one via Hooe’s 
ferry, which we have described, and the other via Alex- 
andria, crossing the Potomac by the ferry from Addison’s 
at the mouth of Oxen Creek in Maryland. That this last 
mentioned road had become the post route before 1764 
appears from a casual notice in the Maryland Gazette of 
July 19, 1764,,” of the death of the Post Rider “between 
This [i. e., Annapolis] and Alexandria,” but if conclusive 
evidence for the date of the transfer is lacking” (as is 
perhaps to be expected by reason of the ever-to-be-la- 
mented loss of so many of the files of the Virginia Ga- 
zette), it is reasonable to assume that the early municipal 
vigor and commercial self consciousness of Alexandria 
secured, promptly after her establishment in 1749, a 


(21) Md. Hist. Mag., xviii, 175. 

(22) The complete files of the Pennsylvania Gazette and of the 
Maryland Gazette, as well as the available numbers of the Virginia 
Gazette, have been searched, diligently but in vain, for an announce- 
ment of the new route. 
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transfer of the intercolonial mails to the streets which 
had been laid out by the youthful George Washington. 
There is, indeed, a shred of evidence to confirm this con- 
jecture. The local tradition is that the ancient “Potomac 
Path,” which leads north from Fredericksburg to Alex- 
andria, was known as early as the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century as the “King’s Highway,” and it may be 
fairly deduced, from the previous use of that designation 
for other parts of the itinerary of the mails,” that it was 
applied in Virginia and on the road in question only when it 
became a post route. At all events, whenever the transfer 
took place, the official post route through Virginia in 1773, 
and thereafter until a steamboat ploughed the Potomac, be- 
gan at Alexandria and proceeded thence via the Potomac 
Path to Fredericksburg. Hugh Finlay“ describes the 
route thence, just before the revolution, as passing through 
Williamsburg, York Town, Hampton, Norfolk, and Suf- 
folk in Virginia; Bath, Edenton, Halifax, Newbern, Wil- 
mington and Brunswick in North Carolina, and thence to 
Charles Town and Savannah. 

Spotswood had continued to serve the office of Deputy 
Post Master General for America to the end of his life 
in June, 1740. Although there are few surviving records 
of his activities in this function, it may be assumed that 
he not only gave satisfaction to the authorities in England, 
but had contrived to establish cordial relations with all 
the colonial governments, including his own Virginia. If 
this had not been so it is hardly likely that he would have 
been appointed to the command of the American troops 
destined for the Carthagens expedition, the duty for 
which he was actively preparing when death overtook 
him at Annapolis. The administration of the post office 


(23) e. g., on the post route between Philadelphia and Annapolis, 
around the head of the Bay. See the records of Cecil County, Mary- 
land. in 1721, quoted in Gould, Money and Transportation in Mary- 
land (Johns Hopkins Studies, 1915), p. 125. 

(24) Journal of a Survey of the Post Roads, 1773-74, ed. Norton, 
1867. Cf. Proceedings Mass. Hist. Soc., 1917, at p. 170. 
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was thus not the least of Spotswood’s services to America. 
The historians have generally recognized this, if only to 
note his initiation into that organization of a greater man 
who was eventually to succeed to the command; but by 
reason of the disappearance of many of the records of 
the General Post Office in London between the appoint- 
ments of Spotswood (17380) and of Benjamin Franklin 
(1753) only the specialist remembers that Spotswood’s 
two immediate successors as Deputy Post Master General, 
as well as Franklin’s first cofleague in that office, were 
also Virginians, and that, until Franklin and Hunter took 
charge, the General Post Office for America continued to 
be maintained where Spotswood had established it, at 
New Post on the Rappahannock. 

As a patriotic society might today piously mark, with 
enduring bronze, the long obscure spot on which centered 
during more than twenty years all the political, commer- 
cial and merely personal communications of a continent, 
so it is worth while to rescue from oblivion the names of 


the worthies who there presided. Spotswood’s epigones 
were not, indeed, themselves great men, and it was their 


fate to be sandwiched in office between large figures of 
history; but they played their parts, such as they were, 
beyond the confines of their parishes and so may be said 
to have made a contribution to the organization of a 
nation. 

John Lynch (1652-1738), of Groves, co. Kent, a coun- 
try gentleman who was to serve the office of Sheriff of 
Kent in 1714, married, in 1690, a granddaughter of that 
Sir Richard Head, bart., M. P. for Rochester, who had 
sheltered James II during his flight in 1688. Among the 
many children of this marriage, the eldest surviving son, 
another John Lynch (1697-1760), married a daughter of 
Archbishop Wake, and himself became Dean of Canter- 
bury. A younger son was Head Lynch (1700-1743), who 
emigrated to Virginia with a powerful backing of family 
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influence.” He settled on the Rappahannock River in 
Caroline County, where he was added to the commission 
of the peace on June 13, 1735.” In January, 1739/40, his 
friends at home stirred themselves to promote his in- 
terest in the colony, and secured a “sign manual” directed 
to Governor Gooch for his appointment to the lucrative 
post of Naval Officer for York River. This warrant 
reached Virginia during Gooch’s absence on the Cartha- 
gena expedition and greatly embarassed the Council 
because the Governor had, shortly before his departure, 
appointed his own son, William Gooch, Jr., to the office 
in question. A temporary compromise was effected with 
Head Lynch’s acquiescence, by which the profits of the 
office were impounded until the further pleasure of the 
Crown was known. When the Governor returned he 
wrote eloquently to the Duke of Neweastle, praying the 
protection of his son, and on April 7, 1742, duly obtained 
anew warrant for the appointment of the younger Gooch 
to the disputed office “in the Room of Head Lynch, 
Esq.” This was accomplished by another compromise 
under which Lynch was duly appointed Deputy Post Mas- 
ter General, vice Spotswood, deceased. The date of the 
appointment is lacking, but, whenever it became effective, 
Lynch did not long survive to enjoy it.” The next entry 


(25) For Lynch of Kent see Hasted, Kent, iii, 672; Berry, 
Kentish Genealogies, 282. The Lynch pedigree last cited is not an un- 
precedented instance of English consideration of emigration as equiva- 
lent to death. The birth of Head Lynch is there recorded, with the 
note that he died young. For the Heads, see Burke, Baronetage. 


(26) Va. Mag., xx, 207, 202. 


(27) The record of this typical contest of influence for a colenial 
office of profit is in the Council Journal printed in Va. May., xv, 11, 
13, 123, 118, 241; and in Gooch’s dispatches, C. O., 5; 13387, No. 145, 
and 324, p. 116. 


(28) The loss of the Caroline records eliminates the evidence 
for the date of Head Lynch’s death. He seems to have left descend- 
ants in Virginia. In 1758 (Hening, vii, 206) there was a Head Lynch 
living in Bedford, who had served in the militia after Braddock’s 
defeat. See also the obituary in the Virginia Gazette, July 21, 1804 
(Va. Mag., xx, 287), of “Mrs. Frances Lynch, wife of James Head 
Lynch.” 
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in the surviving Post Office Order Book was under date 
of August 18, 1743, and reads as follows:” 


“Elliot Benger appointed Deputy Postmaster General 
of America in the room of Head Lynch, deceased.” 


The new chief of the American post office was a Scot 
who had emigrated to Virginia before 1728 and there 
entered the personal service of Spotswood.” In January, 
1733/4, he married Dorothea Brayne, the “Miss Theky”’ 


of Byrd’s Progress to the Mines, and so became brother- 
in-law to the ex-Governor.” He was now included in the 


commission of Spotsylvania County” and installed in 
charge of the General Post Office at New Post; so he was 
qualified by experience for the promotion which came 
to him on Lynch’s death.” 


Benger continued to serve the office of Deputy Post 
Master General until his own death in the summer of 
1751.* When the news of his last illness was noised 
abroad, Benjamin Franklin, with strong backing, became 
one among several candidates for the succession.” The 


(29) The quotation is from the scurce, G. P. O. Order Book, 
1737-1771, 79. Cf. the reference in Andrews’ Guide... British 
Museum, ete., p. 275. 

(80) The earliest Virginia records of him are his signature as 
witness to several deeds by Governor Spotswood, ranging from 1728 
to 1739 (Crozier, Spotsylvania Records, pp. 106, 128, 137, 1389, 147). 

There is a record of a John Benger of Farnham parish in Rich- 
mond County, but his will, proved in 1725, does not mention Elliot 
Benger (Cf. Va. Mag., vii, 52; W. & M. Quar., xvii, 184). 

(31) The marriage license, dated January 4, 1733/4, is in Va. 
Mag., iv, 198, and Crozier, supra., p. 84. For the issue see Va. Mag., 
ii, 3839. 

(82) Council Journal, November 1, 1739, in Va. Mag., xiv, 347. 

(83) See James Home’s letter to his brother, June 30, 1743 (Va. 
Mag., xx, 3838.) 

(34) On August 6, 1751, Dorothea Benger qualified as adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Elliott Benger, deceased (Crozier, supra., p. 
58). 

(85) Cf. the application of Francis Jerdone of Yorktown, May 21, 
1751 (W. & M. Quar., xi, 159), with Franklin’s own application, 
curiously enough of the same date (Writings of Franklin, ed. Smyth, 
tii, 48). 
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competition was hot and the decision was delayed, resulting 
in a compromise. So far as concerned Virginia, either 
her deeply rooted tradition of control of the office could 
not be passed over politically, or (what is more probable) 
the bids of the Virginia candidates were pecuniarily at- 
tractive to those in London who made a trade in such 
things. At all events, Virginia maintained a foothold in 
the postal service. The commission which at last issued 
on August 10,1753, for the first time divided the responsi- 
bility. It ran jointly to Franklin ‘and Mr. William Hunter 
of Williamsburg in Virginia ... in the stead of Elliot 
Benger, Esq., deceased.” * Hunter was the publisher of 
the Virginia Gazette, as Franklin was of the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette. It was a partnership of “intelligence.” 
There is no necessity further to pursue in detail the 
history of the colonial post office. The subsequent events 
were played out on a larger stage and are known to 
every “school boy.” Moreover, they have been ably and 
amply rehearsed.” It will suffice to record here that 
when Hunter died, in August, 1761, John Foxcroft of 
New York was appointed to succeed him in the Post 
Office and continued to act jointly with Franklin until 
1774, when the latter was removed from office for a 
political indiscretion, and his place was taken by Hugh 
Finlay, a product of British post office civil service. 
Meanwhile on September 25, 1765, the territory of 
colonial America had been divided for purposes of postal 
administration. The Northern and Southern Depart- 
ments were created, bounding at Suffolk in southern Vir- 
ginia. The new commission issued by the Post Master 
General on this decision limited the jurisdiction of Frank- 
lin and Foxcroft to the Northern Department, including 
all Virginia, and transferred Benjamin Barons (sometime 
Collector at Boston) from the Customs service to put him 
in charge of the Southern Department of the post office. 


(36) Writings of Franklin, ed. Smyth, x, 173. 
(37) W. Smith, supra. 
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The American service had now passed through the 
hands of politicians, placemen and printers. When the 
Revolution suspended its relation to London it seemed 
destined to administration by trained professionals sent 
out from headquarters. At all events, the South had then 
ceased to control the machinery of organized communica- 


tion of which she had so strenuously opposed the inaugu- 
ration. 


